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UNCLAIMED MONEY. 


Tue ‘agony column’ of our leading papers is 
invariably a source of considerable amusement to 
many people, by the extraordinary and generally 
romantic character of the notices to be found 
there, amongst which may be mentioned the 
curiosities of next of kin; and one and all natu- 
rally and justly arrive at the proper conclusion, 
that there is unquestionably a vast amount of 
property lying at the present time unclaimed in 
England. Perhaps it is less difficult to find heirs, 
now that communication with the colonies is so 
rapid and constant ; but for all that, the number 
of advertisements for next of kin proves that a 
difficulty still exists ; and, in fact, few people are 
really aware how much unclaimed cash is still 
lying dormant, and how much has been appro- 
priated by government. 

In novels, people are often made to pick up 
fortunes out of a chance newspaper, and the 
incident is dismissed by the reader as entirely 
growing out of the author’s imagination. What 
ought to surprise us is, not that fortunes are some- 
times thus obtained, but that millions of pounds 
sterling should be going about begging for an 
owner, and advertising themselves to an incredu- 
lous and indifferent public, who scarcely ever 
take the trouble to inquire about the large sums 
locked up in Chancery, not to speak of unclaimed 
dividends, &c., still awaiting their proper owners. 
There are scores of people at present, belonging to 
a circle below that of the ‘Upper Ten,’ who have 
really fair grounds for expecting a change of 
fortune in the right direction some day, but 
they lack the necessary clue on which all their 
hopes turn. Others there are, both at home and 
abroad, who fancy they will in time come into 
something handsome. Meanwhile, they trust to 
chance, without searching for themselves. 

While it is not the writer's intention to 
weary the reader's patience with an array of 
dry statistical accounts, the mention of a few 
monetary items may have the effect of spurring 


.~ to greater activity those fortune-hunters and 


expectant legatees who are somewhat indifferent 
to their own immediate interests and future wel- 
fare. The heirs of persons in all stations of life 
are occasionally sought through the medium of 
what is known as a next-of-kin advertisement, 
and such announcements as the following are not 
uncommon : ‘Charcoal Dick is wanted.’ ‘A good 
fortune awaits a certain cab-driver.’ ‘A son of 
a Lincolnshire draper will hear of “something 
beneficial.”’ ‘A gentleman who left England a 
quarter of a century ago, is asked to come forward 
and claim a residuary estate.’ ‘It would be 
greatly to the advantage of a travelling herbalist 
to write to his wife.’ And to J. B. the joyful 
intelligence is conveyed ‘that he has been adjudi- 
cated bankrupt, and may return home without 
fear of molestation.’ 

Then, again, there are many persons who seem 
to have died without relatives. The amount of 
money thus reverting to the Crown is rarely made 
public ; but it certainly oozed out in the notable 
case of Mrs Helen Blake, of Kensington, that the 
sum was not less than a hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds, personalty. These ‘Crown-windfall’ 
cases are pretty numerous. The amount in dis- 
pute is not stated in the advertisement, nor are 
the next of kin informed, in the usual phraseology 
of such notices, that ‘something to their advan- 
tage’ awaits them. Unless these inquiries state 
concisely what the next of kin are wanted for, 
they have rather a discouraging tendency than 
otherwise ; for instances are not unknown where 
a creditor of a deceased person has advertised for 
the successor, in order to get his little account 
settled. 

A very considerable portion of the unclaimed 
army prize-money will doubtless remain in the 
hands of the government for ever, owing to the 
impossibility of the next of kin of many deceased 
soldiers being able to substantiate their claims 
from lack of the necessary documentary evidence. 
The reason is not far to seek. It was a more 
common practice in days gone by than now for 
persons to enlist as soldiers under assumed 
names; in the majority of cases, the assumed 
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names would be unknown to the relatives, and 
consequently all prize-money carried to such 
accounts would in the case of the soldier’s death 
lapse to the Crown. This is shown by the ‘Sol- 
diers’ Unclaimed Balance,’ in which some of the 
amounts are considerable. In a recent number 
of the Gazette, a ‘windfall’ of this kind was 
announced, a corporal in the 1st battalion Worce- 
ster Regiment being the lucky person, and the 
sum five hundred and eighteen pounds eigh- 
teen shillings and fourpence. These announce- 
ments, however, ought to be made in news- 
papers likely to be seen by persons interested. 
Another reason is possibly to be found in the 
fact that great delay usually takes place in its 
distribution, so that many soldiers entitled to 
share in some goodly prize, die before the dis- 
tribution takes place. 

Many persons, too, are interested in ‘unclaimed 
naval prize-money. It was more common a 
century ago than it is now for the army and 
navy to act in concert, and in some cases the 
prize-money was considerable. Take, for example, 
the capture of Havana in 1762. The money, 
valuable merchandise, with the military and 
naval stores found in the town and arsenal, 
were valued at three million pounds sterling ; 
and great discontent followed the distribution 
of this prize-money, the subordinate officers and 
the seamen receiving a very unequal reward for 
their services. The Admiral was awarded one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand six hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds ten shillings and six- 
pence; and the Commodore, twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-nine pounds ten 
shillings and a penny ; other officers, much smaller 
payments; but the smallest of all to brave- 
hearted Jack and poor Joe the marine, who had 
doled out to them the insignificant sum of three 
pounds fourteen shillings and ninepence each ; 
scarcely tempting enough for the deceased sea- 
man’s next of kin to incur trouble and expense 
to recover. A like sum was paid to the army. 

Among other things not generally known is 
the fact that there annually lapses to the govern- 
ment of this country a very large sum from un- 
claimed dividends. A recent Parliamentary Paper 
shows that on 4th January 1882, the government 
dividends due, and not demanded, amounted to 
eight hundred and eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and nine pounds twelve shillings and six- 
pence ; of which sum, there was advanced to the 
government seven hundred and fifty-six thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds and nine- 
pence. The sums thus advanced are applied 
— to the provisions of certain Acts of 

arliament towards the reduction of the national 
debt. A remarkable case came before the late 
Vice-chancellor Malins, in which it appeared that 
a lady died at Marseilles at the great age of 
ninety-eight, who, though entitled to fifty-six 
thousand pounds in the funds, and to more than 
twenty thousand pounds accumulated dividends, 
was constantly borrowing money from her rela- 
tives ; from which fact, it may be inferred that 


this large deposit had escaped the aged lady’s 
memory. 

In addition to unclaimed dividends, the Bank 
of England, doubtless, has large sums in the 
shape of unclaimed deposits. In fact, most 
Companies of long standing have on their books 
large sums in the shape of unclaimed dividends, 
For instance, the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company some years ago had upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds thus awaiting claimants; and 
were a Parliamentary Return of the unclaimed 
residues of estates in the hands of trustees to 
be ordered, people would be startled at the totals 
it would reveal. 

Then, again, the right or partial right of the 
Crown to treasure-trove is deemed by many per- 
sons to be a somewhat arbitrary one, and finders 
of these long-hidden treasures now and _ then 
try to dispose of them on the sly. Concealment 
of this kind in the ‘good old times’ was death ; 
it is now fine or imprisonment. The right 
assumed by a lord of the manor to treasure- 
trove found on his estate may be exemplied by 
the following amusing anecdote: A West-end 
jeweller endeavoured to palm off upon a rich 
old gentleman an old-fashioned silver drinking- 
cup, by declaring that it had been found in 
a particular field near a certain town.—‘ Will 
you certify that in writing?’/—The tradesman 
was only too ready to do so. Whereupon the 
gentleman, pocketing the certificate, and taking 
up the flagon at the same time, remarked: 
. you, very much; I am the lord of that 
manor, and I am glad to receive my proper 
dues.’ 

The mention of conscience-money, too, invari- 
ably provokes a smile; but perhaps some of us 
are ignorant of the fact that this last item alone 
has been estimated to swell the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s budget by about fifteen thousand 
pounds a year, and sometimes more. 

It is rarely that one reads of a person refusing 
to claim a legacy, but it has been known. An 
old lady was entitled to considerable property, 
and her advisers wanted her to go some distance 
and sign a paper, offering to take her in a post- 
chaise and pay all expenses; but being of an 
obstinate temper, she refused to stir; and persua- 
sion being useless, the property disappeared, and 
has never been traced. 

There are some persons who make it the rule 
of their lives to ‘gather gear by every wile;’ 
and amongst this class of monomaniacs may be 
classed misers. A prolific source of litigation 
often arises from their eccentric mode of disposing 
of their hoards. What has become of the many 
bags of gold often discovered hidden up a chimney, 
or planted behind the back of a grate ; secreted 
in a cupboard or sewn up in a mattress ; deposited 
amongst the lath and lecher of a ceiling ; 
behind the shutters of a room, or even buried in 
the coal-cellar? One instance may suffice. In 
1766, at a lodging-house in Deptford (London), an 
English lady died at the age of ninety-six. Her 
name was Luhorne. For nearly half a century 
she had lived in the most penurious manner; 
frequently, indeed, had begged on the high-roads, 
when she went on business to the City. After 
her death, there were found securities in ‘the 
Bank, South Sea, East India, and other stocks 
to the amount of forty thousand pounds and 
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upwards ; besides jewels, plate, china, rich cloth- 
ing; great quantities of the finest silks, linen, 
velvet, &c., of very great value, together with 
a large sum of money. To whom all this 
treasure reverted, does not appear. 

It may have been a bold question, but evidently 
the gentleman who asked for ‘a list of the funds 

id out of Chancery during the last fifty years,’ 
had but a faint idea of the magnitude of the 
transactions of the Chancery paymaster. Without 
entering into very minute etails, one is fairly 
astonished to read of the dormant funds in 
Chancery. From the annual budget of the 
Paymaster-general, it appears that the receipts 
for the year ending 3lst August 1880, added to 
the securities then in court, made up a grand 
total of ninety-five million five hundred and four 
thousand four hundred and eighty-seven pounds 
nine shillings and fivepence. 

Though not generally known, it is perfectly 
true that very considerable sums of unclaimed 
money have from time to time thus accumulated ; 
and, in fact, the Royal Courts of Justice have 
been built almost entirely with the surplus inte- 
rest of the suitors’ money, large sums of which 
have been borrowed, to enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to carry through his financial 
operations ; thus, in 1881, Mr Gladstone borrowed 
no less than forty million pounds for national 
debt purposes. It would appear by this that 
these unclaimed funds have been utilised to lighten 
the burden of taxation, it being impossible to 
divide the surplus interest among the suitors. By 
a Return made to the House of Secemens in July 
1854, the total amount of suitors’ stock then in 
court amounted to forty-six million pounds. In 
the following year, a list containing the titles of 
such accounts, but not stating the amounts, was 
printed and exhibited in the Chancery offices, 
with the following highly satisfactory results, that 
many persons came forward and preferred their 
claims, and about one-half of the stock supposed 
to be unclaimed was transferred out of court to 
successful claimants. 

At intervals, lists of these unclaimed funds are 
indeed published ; but they are said to be lists 
which any man of business would be ashamed of ; 
and until something more intelligible is published, 
many persons will continue to have fanciful claims 
on these dormant funds. And if we were to take 
the catalogue of spurious claimants, we should no 
doubt find it to be a long one; and perhaps it is 
not altogether to be wondered at, as they have 
rarely any difficulty in finding people ready to 
believe, not only in the genuineness of their 
claims, but also to find the money to assist in 
substantiating them. 

On the other hand, it is easy for really just 
claims to arise, as the following paragraph will 
show: Ata meeting of the Historic Society, held 
in Liverpool some years ago, the President refer- 
ring to an interesting seal belonging to the family 
of Moels, stated that the last owner of the property 
had a dissolute son, who collected the rents of 
the estate to meet his extravagances. His father, 
vowing revenge, set out to find him; but whether 
he succeeded in doing so is not known, as, to this 
day, neither father nor son has ever been heard of ; 
and the whole of the estate is now in the hands 
of the tenants, and would be claimable should 
an heir be found. 


XUM 


A passing reference might also be made con- 
cerning lotteries—by which the state has bene- 
fited to a great extent, their abolition having, 
it is said, deprived the government of a revenue 
amounting to nearly three hundred thousand 
— a year—if merely to show that not only 
ucky legatees, but others, do not always utilise 
their windfalls gr ar Some one has written, 
and with much truth, that it is just as well 
that Fortune is blind, for if she could only see 
some of the ugly, “i worthless persons on 
whom she occasionally showers her most precious 
ifts, the sight would annoy her so much that 
she would immediately comteh her eyes out. An 
anecdote is related of a poor man who by a 
lottery ticket became the proprietor of several 
thousand pounds. He at once drove out in his 
carriage and began purchasing odd things right 
and left. Amongst other commodities, he packed 
into the interior a barrel of stout and some 
flitches of bacon; but to crown all, he bought 
an Alderney cow, and drove home with the 
animal hitched to the back of the vehicle. His 
relatives not unnaturally regarded all this with 
feelings akin to downright horror, and quickly 
commenced proceedings to have this lucky but 
amusingly eccentric individual judged insane. In 
this they succeeded. 

Without a doubt, immense sums of money 
were raised by these state lotteries, and a great 
quantity of it remains unclaimed. The follow- 
ing entry occurs in an account published by the 
Bank of England and presented to parliament: 
‘Amount of balances of sums issued for yment 
of dividends due and not demanded, and for the 
payment of lottery prizes and benefits which had 
not been claimed, &c.’ 

Much litigation, too, ensues respecting whimsical 
wills and ambiguous bequests. It is recorded of 
a rich old farmer that, in giving instructions for 
his will, he directed a legacy of one hundred 
pounds to be given to his wife. Being informed 
that some distinction was usually made in case 
the widow married again, he at once doubled 
the sum ; and when told that this was altogether 
contr; to custom, he said, with heartfelt 
sympathy for his possible successor: ‘Ay; but 
look you here—him as gets her ‘ll honestly 
desarve it.’ 

Some years ago, an English gentleman be- 
queathed to his two daughters their weight in 
one-pound bank-notes. It is said a finer pair 
of paper-weights has never yet been heard of; 
for the eldest got fifty-one thousand two hundred 
pa and the younger and heavier of the two, 
fty-seven thousand three hundred and forty-four 
ounds.—A gentleman left two legacies to lying- 
in hospitals which appear to have had no exist- 
ence ; claimants were sought, but we never heard 
of any having been found. A general invita- 
tion to such institutions is sometimes given, as in 
the following advertisement: ‘ Divers charitable 
institutions are invited to claim a share of a 
benevolent testator’s residuary estate—including 
the temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs. 
Write at once to Mr Elsmore, Salt Lake City, 
Utah.’ 

And the mention of a will recalls the onerous 
duty of the executor; that is to say, the person 
intrusted to perform the will of the testator, 
and who rarely comes in for anything save worry 
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and anxiety. We give an exception, however, 
which deserves a passing notice. In 1878, an 
old lady died at Brighton worth eleven thousand 
pounds. She left legacies to the amount of two 
thousand four hundred pounds, but no directions 
as to the disposal of the residue. The executors 
were her doctor and solicitor. On her death, 
it turned out that she was illegitimate ; and there 
being no next of kin, a question arose between 
the Crown and the executors as to the disposal 
of the residue—some eight thousand pounds. It 
was decided that the executors were entitled 
to it. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—AT SIR TIMOTHY BRIGGS’s. 


Sir Timorny Briacs was emphatically the right 
man in the right place. As there must be, in 
the natural fitness of things, auriferous sponges 
to suck up, if not actually to make, gold and 
silver, so, surely, there must be shower-baths or 
rain-clouds to redistribute it. Now, Sir Timothy 
was both a gold-absorbing sponge and a gold- 
scattering shower-bath. What his great starch- 
manufactory at Lambeth brought in—and it was 
very much, for all of us need a stiff smooth 
shirt-front, and the name of Briggs, of the Royal 
Starch Works, Prince Albert Street, carried 
weight with the retail trade—he was spending 
with a most liberal hand. Yet Sir Timothy was 
no spendthrift. His annual expenditure, large 
and almost lavish, was well warranted by his 
means. Two generations of the Briggs race before 
him had dealt in starch. He profited by the 
harvest of their toil, and of his own, for Sir 
Timothy, if not quite equal to his father Samuel, 
and his grandfather Ephraim, was a shrewd man 
of business. He had plenty of consols, plenty of 
railway debentures and preference stock, and 
could afford to please himself. 

Sir Timothy had pleased himself in three ways 
—he had become a landed gentleman; he had 
got into parliament ; and he had married a noble 
wife. His knighthood had come to him as a 
consequence of the first two of these advantages. 
He had bought, within six miles of Castel Vawr, 
a tidy little property, that brought him in, 
perhaps, four thousand a year, gross receipts, 
and cost him net, in model cottages, pattern 
piggeries, roads, bridges, drain-tiles, farm build- 
ings, and general satisfaction, perhaps six. But 
he was quite content. He had never been 
ambitious enough to hope for a profit from his 
freehold, and then, had he not for consolation 
the remembrance of the many wagon-loads of 
starch that rumbled through the echoing gates 
of the Royal Starch Works—Briggs supplied 
Royalty as well as humbler customers—daily. 
What Sir Timothy wanted was popularity. He 
ot it, of a sort. It is pleasant to see smilin 

around one, and, what with doles an 
alms, fancy wages for those who could work, 
and reduced rents for those who could pay, 
there were smiling faces enough around Sir 
Timothy. 
The name of Sir Timothy’s house was New 


Hatch. It was not a new house, being in date, 
Elizabethan, and therefore, though he wished | 


that the old red brick manor-house, built about 
the time of Raleigh’s glorious buccaneering, had 
borne any other name, he was too sensible to 
alter it. But he added to it, in doubtful taste, 
but at vast cost, and so as to secure the maximum 
of comfort, space, and splendour. Two Palladian 
wings, joined to the body of a gabled Elizabethan 
mansion, with a renovated front in the Queen 
Anne style, and plate-glass windows flashing back 
the sun, might set a scientific architect’s teeth 
on edge, but as we live within our houses, not 
outside them, the result might be, as in this 
case it was, « congeries of luxuriously furnished 
apartments, with conservatories, aviary, aquarium, 
all that could be wished for. The gardens were 
a blaze of azaleas, roses, rhododendrons; the 
lawns were velvet; the park was overstocked 
with tame deer, the jealously watched preserves 
with tame pheasants, crying, so to speak, in their 
lazy way: ‘Come, shoot me, for I am weary of 
my life, suffering as I do, under a plethora of 
indolence, mashes, chives, and barley.’ Sir 
Timothy was wont to boast that every bird there 
stood him in a guinea and a half, yet he was 
unsparing when a battue was planned. 

So much for the knight’s local habitation. 
Now for his legislative status and his matrimonial 
felicity. Sir Timothy was M.P. for Tipton-on- 
Silvern, which said borough, picturesquely perched 
on the bank of the pellucid Silvern, was reputed 
as the paradise of freemen, and the town where 
no poor voter, with an election pending or 

robable, need ever be without half-a-crown in 
bis pocket and beer in his mug—and had bought 
his seat, through two parliaments, as effectually 
though more discreetly than he had purchased 
his estate. He had bought his wife, too. Lady 
Juliana, certainly, was only the daughter of an 
Irish earl (Kilkerne), but she was a splendid 
woman, as Sir Timothy, who was a dumpy little 
man, twelve years her senior, often remarked in 
confidence to his inferiors. She was a very 
showy, ornamental wife to him, and, withal, sweet- 
tempered, patient, and conscientious, as_ these 
large, stupidish women often are. She had been, 
at first, very unwilling to marry Sir Timothy 
Briggs. She felt that a De Clancy—Lord 
Kilkerne’s family were De Clancys—might look 
higher than Starch; nor had Sir Timothy the 
personal graces that find favour with the fair 
sex. But the out-at-elbows Earl of Kilkerne had 
come up to London, at an expense that, with 
his encumbered estate and nonpaying tenants, 
he could ill afford, expressly to marry off his 
daughters, and of the five big, dark-eyed, hand- 
some, dull-witted girls, the Lady Juliana was the 
largest and the least talkative. So, when Sir 
Timothy offered splendid settlements, the earl 
stamped, threatening to convey his recalcitrant 
child back to Ballythunder, the prospect of the 
Bog of Allen, and hopeless celibacy, unless she 
accepted Sir Timothy. 

Lady Juliana did accept Sir Timothy. They 
were married, and, as the dear old story-books 
say, were happy ever after. Or, if not, why not? 
At anyrate, they were blessed with at all events 
a reasonable share of felicity. Sir Timothy had 
an excellent digestion, and was a kindly husband. 
Lady Juliana was a pattern wife for such a lord. 
She really was a good creature, though lazy, and 
in her dull way tried to please her spouse, and 
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was — at the head of his table, a quality 
which Sir Timothy valued above all virtues. He 
had energy enough for both. His great aim was 
to shine in society. To this end had he bought 
New Hatch, and converted it into a rural palace. 
To this end had he bought and smirked himself 
into the House of Commons. To this end had 
he espoused Lady Juliana De Clancy. There 
were no children in the New Hatch nursery, and 
therefore the well-assorted couple had nothing to 
do but to devote themselves to the cultivation of 
Society. Sir Timothy, in London, at his fine 
house in Devonshire Square, gave sumptuous 
dinners; and his wife entertained half London 
at a rout or two, and the master of New Hatch 
was indeed a proud man when guests crowded 
his hospitable mansion in the Marches. There 
it was that he concentrated his efforts to entertain 
in princely style. His stables were on a great 
Re There was no mistake about his pheasants. 
The Hunt was able to give five days’ sport, 
instead of three, owing to the more than liberal 
subsidy that came from New Hatch. The New 


Hatch cellars were gorged with wines of por-| H 


tentous vintages; and as for the French cook- 
in-chief, M. Achille Colichimarde, that overrated 
Gascon artist had been lured away from the 
employment of the Megatherion, and was now 
engaged, to bear sway in the New Hatch kitchen. 
ir Timothy was no fool. He knew the value 
of dry champagne and ortolans and _battue- 
shooting, of mounts with the hounds and claret 
of Comet year oman He was, then, particular 
about the quality of his guests. ‘I want fine 
folks for my money!’ was his frequent remark, 
sometimes to his wife, but more often to some 
humbler confidant, house-steward, : bailiff, or the 
like. He got fine folks, or at least fashionable 
ones, to some extent ; and such pretenders as Mr 
Beamish or Ned Tattle had no more chance of 
coaxing themselves into an invitation to New 
Hatch than into getting asked to Sandringham 
or Chatsworth. But, as a rule, he only secured 
the company of those who, though they might 
titles, were near the rose, rather than the 
rose itself. Very great people, with dry cham- 
pagne and overfed pheasants of their own, and 
yachts and grouse moors too, did not care to come 
to New Hatch. Stars of the second magnitude 
preferred other billets. The lions of the season 
chose to roar elsewhere. 

It was a real treat to Sir Timothy when some- 
body told him in confidence that Lord Putney 
was dying to be asked to New Hatch—Lord 
Putney, who, notoriously, was soon to be married 
to the young mistress of Castel Vawr, Sir 
Timothy’s grandest neighbour. There was an 
ope: between the magnates of New Hatch 
and Castel Vawr, and Lady Barbara was always 
gracious to Lady Juliana, but there was not 
exactly an intimacy. Such a friendship would 
soon ripen, were the elderly expectant bridegroom 
once a guest at New Hatch. Five miles—in 
the country—signify nothing. Now Sir Timothy 


Sir John and Lady Heavilands in their tumble- 
down old manor-house among rook-haunted elms, 
and came back well satisfied ; for not only had 
Lord Putney proved most obligingly ready to 
join the company at New Hatch, but His Lord- 
ship had craved an invitation for his almost 
inseparable friend and kinsman, the Honourable 
Algernon March, a tall young Guardsman, with 
more muscular than cerebral development, who 
liked his cousin Putney, and was grateful for 
money lent and creditors pacified, and who was 
to be ‘best man’ of his senior when the wedding 
should come off. 

A word about the company at New Hatch, 
which Lord Putney and his relative speedily 
joined. Seldom, outside of a chapter of the most 
noble order of the Garter, has there been such 
a betitled company. Sir Timothy never said to 
his wife, and perhaps not even to himself, that he 
would invite no one without a handle to his or 
her name. But that was the virtual principle on 
which he acted. He was the patron saint of 
impecunious Lord Alfreds and of needy Sir 
s. One Lord George had brought his Lady 
George with him. But there was only one woman 
there who had been a peeress, and this was the 
Dowager Countess of Mildborough, who had been 
only too glad to bring her good-looking daughters, 
Lady Flora Vigors and Lady Celia Vigors, from 
her narrow and gloomy little Curzon Street house 
to roomy and splendid New Hatch. Poor old 
Lady Mildborough was as unhappy a chaperon as 
any in London, since her daughters were growing 
desperate in their hopes and testy in their tempers, 
after six seasons of useless hawking after that 
shy bird, the eligible and marrying young man of 
high degree. The girls themselves were well 
enough to look upon, but they must have had 
bad luck, or something in their manners that 
counteracted the effect of pretty features, since 
their contemporaries had been wedded, and they left 
unasked. Lady Mildborough herself had much to 
endure, what with her nerves, and her tendency 
to rheumatism, the late hours, the dunning trades- 
men, the narrow income that was to provide 
carriages and ball-dresses. The late earl had been 
the poorest of patricians, glad of a guinea for his 
attendance at the Boards of City concerns where a 
titled director is worth his price. But Lady Flora 
and Lady Celia had dressed their faces in smiles, 
for they knew the advantage of being in a country- 
house where heirs to estates more or less worth 
the having were no scarcity. 

Lord Putney and Algernon March came, accord- 
ingly, and, as Sir Timothy had shrewdly and 
accurately conjectured would be the case, there 
was soon a constant interchange of visits and of 
hospitalities between New Hatch and Castel Vawr. 
There was even a project, which, somehow, got 
postponed as to the execution of it until later in 
the season, as to a grand picnic in the midst of 
the finest and wildest scenery of the adjoining 
mountains, on the Welsh side of the border. But, 
in the meantime, the opportunities for intercourse, 


had a very slight knowledge of Lord Putney, but; in the fine autumn weather, were very frequent, 


he knew Sir John Heavilands, a baronet with | 


an involved estate, who lived nearer to March- 
bury, and at whose house the jaunty Viscount 
was just then staying. So he and Lady Juliana 
drove over, with the best liveries and the gray 
horses, to Heavilands, to visit their dear friends 


and Sir Timothy ——— himself on the 
diplomatic foresight which had caused him to 
get the future husband of the Marchioness, and 
the future Master of Castel Vawr, lodged beneath 
his own roof. Lord Putney did his best, with 
practised skill, to make himself agreeable. It was 
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for him an easy task, where his host and hostess, 
and indeed all, were predetermined to be pleased 
with him. And the fact was that an odd sort 
of respect, in spite of the smiles that his foibles 
evoked, did attend Lord Putney. He was known 
to be the soul of honour, and had done many a 
kind act, without ostentation and without effort. 
His affectations were of a patent and notable kind, 
but, once forget them, and it was difficult not to 
feel a sort of liking for the Viscount. His hench- 
man, the Honourable Algernon, really felt uncer- 
tain sometimes whether his jaunty patron and 
cousin were 4 young man like himself, or a 
shaky veteran giving himself the airs of adoles- 
cence. 

That Lord Putney should be engaged to marry 
the young Lady of Castel Vawr was a wonder to 
some of those assembled at New Hatch, and the 
more so when they thought of the great trial 
to take place at the winter assizes, at Marchbury, 
and of the ugly doubts that rested, in some few 
minds, as to the lady’s identity. But the very 
fact that Lord Putney was so staunch to his 
troth-plight appeared an indirect proof of the 
strength of her cause. Certainly, it was not for 
her money that he had sought her. Large as 
her rent-roll was, his own income was larger 
still. A suitor so rich was clearly above all 
mercenary motives. 

‘Put. doesn’t want her money, not a sixpence 
of it,” said the Honourable Algernon, in the 
hours of confidential cigar smoking at Sir 
Timothy’s ; ‘but I think he does care a bit for 
Castel Vawr. It is grand, isn’t it, and Enderling 
is such a beast of a place, don’t you know?’ 

Enderling, indeed, on the Middlesex bank of 
the Thames, chief country residence of Viscount 
Putney, damp, ugly, and dismal, was in truth 
a@ very undesirable abode as compared with 
majestic Castel Vawr. 


QUEEN ESTHER FAA BLYTH AND THE 
YETHOLM GYPSIES. 


Four years ago, I made my last visit to Kirk- 
Yetholm, the headquarters of the Border gypsies, 
which nestles sweetly among the pastoral fells 
near the head of Bowmont Water, and almost 
under the shadow of the Cheviots. I had fre- 
quently been at this place before; but on the 
occasion of which I write, I went specially for 
the purpose of introducing a friend to Esther 
Faa Blyth, the Queen of the gypsies. Driving 
from Jedburgh—where in bygone days not a few 
of the swarthy wanderers paid the extreme penalty 
of the law—we passed through a district full of 
historical associations. 

The appearance of the village of Yetholm 
has been often described, but the description 
by Queen Esther herself is more graphic, and 
perhaps more truthful than any of the others. 
‘Yetholm, she used to say, ‘is sae mingle- 
mangle that ane might think it was either built 
on a dark nicht or sown on a windy ane!’ 
Once seen, it can never be forgotten. Formerly, 
there was a picturesque street of old thatched 
houses known as Tinkler Row; but most of it 
has been taken down. One of the houses that 


still remains is the Old Palace, now the abode 
of Princess Helen. But the royal residence occu. 
pied by the Queen was a detached whitewashed 
cottage of more improved construction, with 
ivy clinging to the walls, and flower-plot in front, 
Into this comfortable-looking though humble 
cottage we entered, and were immediately in 
presence of the veritable Queen Esther, or Ettie 
as she was familiarly called. While my friend 
was being formally introduced to her, she seemed 
to scan him from head to foot. This over, we 
were at once seated beside Her Majesty, and had 
a friendly chat about the weather and the crops, 
poaching, and similar subjects that never failed 
to interest her. Then we touched on the many 
changes that had taken place affecting her 
‘subjects ;? the camping at St Boswells’ and St 
James's fairs in former years; reminiscences of 
the old Roman Road, and the stringency of the 
Police Acts. She was, she said, a strict observer 
of the laws of the realm herself, and she 
wished all her people to be the same; but it 
was difficult for them to give up habits acquired 
in childhood. 

The Queen had aged considerably since I had 
last seen her. Though she was over eighty years 
of age, her bright eyes had lost none of their 
lustre ; but her step had become less firm, and 
the silvery whiteness of her hair was suggestive of 
the snow of winter. The dress which she wore 
was scrupulously neat ; and her antique linen cap 
added in its own peculiar way a charm as great 
as ever did a diadem to any other crowned head, 
When seen in her palace, she assumed a dignity 
which was naturally wanting during her peregri- 
nations in the country. But her courteousness 
never left her. The cottage contained several 
things of interest, which the Queen was kind 
enough to show my friend. I had seen them 
before. The chief of these—the regalia—consisted 
of the crown, made of tin by George Gladstone, 
blacksmith, Yetholm ; the sword of state, which 
had been taken from an exciseman by the smug- 
glers in a skirmish near Yetholm; and a sword 
found on Flodden Field. She also showed him a 
number of valuable gold rings that had been 
presented to her by noble ladies. These were 
greatly prized by her. 

Thousands, including many persons of high 
rank, have made pilgrimages to see the Queen 
in her royal dwelling; but these will now be 
at an end. The old story must be told—the 
Queen is dead. She breathed her last on the 
12th of July in a house known as ‘The Castle,’ 
in the town of Kelso. On the Sunday following, 
she was buried in Yetholm churchyard, where 
some of her kindred had found a resting-place. 
In keeping with the character of the deceased, 
the funeral obsequies were of the most unosten- 
tatious kind; but a large number of persons 
belonging to the district attended to do the last 
honours to the departed Queen. An appropriate 
wreath of flowers, sent by Lady John Scott of 
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Spottiswood, was placed upon the bier, and the 
plate on the coffin lid bore the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘EstHEeR Faa Biytu, Queen of the Gypsies, 
died July 12, 1883.’ The scarlet cloak which the 
deceased wore on state occasions was thrown over 
the coffin as it was borne shoulder-high to the 


ve, 
Oe would appear that the gypsies first obtained 
a permanent settlement in Yetholm during the 
seventeenth century. Tradition says that at one 
of the sieges of Namur, in that century, Bennet 
of Grubit and Marlefield, who was also Laird 
of Kirk-Yetholm, was struck to the ground, and 
would have been killed, but for the gallant con- 
duct of one of his followers, a gypsy mamed 
Young ; and that, as a mark of gratitude, Bennet 
granted his deliverer a settlement in Kirk- 
Yetholm, the lease of his feu being for a period 
of nineteen times nineteen years. Another 
tradition is that Will Faa, ‘the most genial of 
their long line of kings,’ obtained a similar 
grant from Sir William Bennet, a friend of the 
poet Thomson, for recovering for him a horse 
which had been stolen by the Jacobite army 
in 1715. Will died in Coldingham in 1784, at 
a great age, and was buried in Yetholm. In 


|| the funeral train there were, we are told, no 


fewer than three hundred asses—surely no unfit 
procession for any eastern king. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, ‘Canny Wull Faa,’ a 
noted athlete in his day and a man of a jovial 
disposition. He died in 1847, aged ninety-five 
years. Wull being the last in the direct male 
line of the Faas, was succeeded by his nephew, 
Charles Blyth, who died on 19th August 1861 ; 
and he in turn should have been succeeded by 
his son David; but this Prince not having any 
desire for kingly honours, waived his right in 
favour of Princess Helen, his youngest sister. 
The eldest sister Esther, who had never admitted 
her father’s right to the crown, on the ground 
that he was not a Faa, now asserted a claim, 
and caused the following proclamation to be 
issued : ‘I, Esther Faa Blyth, hereby notify and 
make known, that in consequence of the lamented 
death of my father, lately reigning King of the 
Gypsies, and in consequence of a pretender to the 
vacant crown having arisen in the person of my 
youngest sister, the question in dispute will be 
settled at Yetholm, on Tuesday, the 12th day of 
November instant ; and I do hereby summon and 
command all the members of the various tribes 
to appear there on the day named; and at the 
same time invite all the inhabitants of these 
villages and neighbourhood favourable to my 
cause to come forward and record their votes in 
wy favour ; by doing which they will insure the 
promotion to royal honours and authority of the 
candidate possessing the rightful claim, bearing, 
as I do, the royal name of Faa, and being the 
eldest daughter of his late Majesty, King Charles, 
and earn the endearing gratitude of my royal 
heart. THER Faa « 


|’ ‘Given under my hand and seal this first day 


of November, in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one years.’ 


This prompt appeal had the desired effect. 
Esther’s claim was undisputed ; and her corona- 
tion took place forthwith, and with befitting cere- 
mony. A large number of the various tribes had 
assembled. e Queen was attended by Princes 
and Princesses of the ‘blood-royal.’ An account 
written at the time says: ‘Her brother, Prince 
Charles, and nephew of the same name and title, 
and two of the Princesses, acted as equerries to 
Her Majesty ; some of Her Majesty’s grandchil- 
dren also being present. The Queen, mounted 
upon her palfrey, proceeded to the cross, where 
the ceremony was performed, the crown-bearer and 
crowner following. The procession having halted, 
the crowner stepped forward and placed the 
coronet upon her head, a Scotch thistle being a 
very prominent ornament upon it. The crowner, 
from a roll of parchment, proclaimed “Queen 
Esther Faa Blyth, challenge who dare.”’ 

The Queen thanked her subjects for placin: 
her upon the throne of her ancestors, pet hoped 
that they would live at e with all men. Her 
Majesty afterwards held a levée. Thus ended 
the ceremony in connection with the coronation 
of the last of the gypsy sovereigns. 

Esther Faa Blyth in early life married one 
John Rutherford, belonging to Jedburgh; but 
he Dagger ee her by many years. There were 
twelve children of the marriage, eight of whom 
still survive—five sons and three daughters. 
The deceased Queen refused to name a suc- 
cessor, and it is unlikely that any of her family 
will aspire to the crown. She was in many 
respects a remarkable woman, with a deep know- 
ledge of human character, and could with the 
utmost ease accommodate herself to her nume- 
rous visitors, whether high or low. A frequent 
remark of hers was, that she required to have 
‘a face for a minister, a face for a gentleman, a 
face for a blackguard, and a face for an honest 
man !’ 

It was seldom that she formed a wrong estimate 
of the character of her visitors, and she could 
suit her conversation to all. If, however, any 
one was tempted to make merry at her expense, 
her sarcasm was keen and of telling effect. 
Unlike many of her ‘subjects,’ she did not claim 
to have the gift of fortune-telling, though occa- 
sionally she indulged in it as a piece of good- 
humour. In this connection a story is told of an 
amorous clergyman who was about to approach 
the hymeneal altar for the third time. ortly 
before the happy event took place, he visited 
Yetholm with pie lady-love, and while refreshing 
themselves at the village inn, he was somewhat 
communicative on this subject, and added, that 
they were about to go to the Palace to see if the 
Queen could ‘read the future.’ A gentleman who 
was present took it upon himself secretly to inform 
Queen Esther of the intended visit and its object, 
so that when the happy couple called, she was 
able to acquit herself in the most satisfactory 
manner. Neither of them had ever seen Her 
Majesty before; but this interview impressed 
them so very favourably, that they were ready 
to admit that she was ‘a most wonderful person ;’ 
and the way she discoursed about the approaching 
union, left no doubt on their minds that she 

ossessed the art of divination in no small 

egree. 


he occasionally made what she called a 
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‘voyage’ to the houses of the nobility and gentry 
of the district, and was invariably treated with 
marks of respect, sometimes receiving presents 
of a substantial kind. Once, when visiting the 
Marchioness of Waterford, at Ford Castle, Queen 
Esther took part in a dance; and as the tunes 
played were not according to her fancy, she is 
Did to have called to the musician to ‘give them 
Tullochgorum, Cuddle the Butler, or some other 
tune that folk could understand!’ Besides having 
uite a fund of stories connected with her tribe, 

e knew many of the old Border ballads ; and 
to have heard her lilt The Gypsy Laddie, was 
something to be enjoyed and long to be remem- 
bered. 


POISONOUS LEAVES. 


Beset as children and the ignorant are, says 
Land and Water, by dangers which they cannot 
measure, and can hardly be blamed for falling 
into, it is a wonder rather that they so seldom 
incur fatal consequences, than that they should 
sometimes eat leaves of an injurious character. 
The only safe rule for children to observe is, never 
to eat anything that they have not been positively 
assured is wholesome by their parents. 

No doubt it is an excellent thing that children 
should be so well nourished as to remove to a 
large extent the temptation to eat wild leaves. 
Moreover, modern gardening has brought into 
perfection so many table vegetables, that we are 
enabled to enlist a natural dislike to the juices 
of uncultivated plants on the side of caution, as 
compared with the pleasantness of the wholesome 
green meat of home. But children sometimes will 
stray on a ramble, and become hungry when at 
a distance from ‘shops’ or home, and thus it 
cannot be useless to know what are the more 
dangerous kinds of leaves which must be avoided 
by all who wish to preserve their lives, The 
strongest barriers of prohibition we can erect 
should be placed to protect the young from their 
own heedlessness, which at times leads them to 
do all forbidden things, and to test all maxims 
and commandments, disobedience to which is sup- 
posed to entail divers pains and penalties. 

Some of our most admired flowers, which we 
should least willingly banish from cultivation, are 
associated with green leaves of a very poisonous 
character. The narrow long leaves of the daffodil 
act as an irritant poison ; the delicate compound 
leaves of laburnum have a narcotic and acrid juice 
which causes purging, vomiting, and has not 
unfrequently led to death. The narrow leaves 
of the meadow saffron or autumn crocus give 
rise to the utmost irritation of the throat, thirst, 
dilated pupils, with vomiting and purging. The 
dangerous character of aconite or monkshood 
leaves is doubtless well known, but each genera- 
tion of children requires instruction to avoid 
above all things these large palm-shaped leaves, 
dark green on the upper surface. e utmost 
a gga often blindness, tingling all over the 

y, hing and burning of the throat and 
stomach, are some of the horrible symptoms which 
are preludes to death from this most deadly of 


vegetable poisons. Almost equally desirable is 
it to avoid the large ovate leaves of the foxglove, 
The heart has been known to be depressed so 
exceedingly by the action of these leaves as to 
beat only seventeen times a minute, with the 
pupils of the eyes widely dilated. In a case of 
this kind, it cannot be too forcibly recollected 
that the sufferer should be kept strictly lyin 
down, to save the strength of the heart as muc 
as possible. The leaves of the pasque-flower 
(Anemone pulsatilla) and of various species of 
ranunculus (crowfoots) are to be named as being 
injurious, and belonging to attractive flowers. 

Leaves of coarse weeds, however, provide an 
abundant quota of danger; but frequently their 
strong scent and bitter or nauseous taste give 
timely warning against their being consumed. Of 
all our British orders of plants, perhaps the Um- 
belliferous order contributes the rankest and most 
widespread elements of danger. The tall hemlock 
is everywhere known to be poisonous, and it is 
one of the most abundant occupants of the hedge, 
A peculiar ‘mousy’ odour can generally be recog- 
nised on squeezing the leaves, which are —-. 

reen in colour and trebly compound, the smal 
obes being lanceolate and rT cut. It is said 
that the mousy smell can be detected in water 
containing not more than a fifty-thousandth part 
of the juice. Hemlock is both an irritant to any 
sore place and a general narcotic poison, produc- 
ing headache, imperfect vision, loss of power to 
swallow, and extreme drowsiness, with complete 
paralysis of voluntary muscles and muscles of 
respiration. The water dropwort, too, a flourish- 
ing ditch-plant; the water hemlock (Cicuta virosa), 
fool’s-parsley (4Zthusa cynapium), must be ranked 
among our most dangerous poisonous plants 
belonging to the Umbelliferous order. The fool’s- 
parsley leaves are sometimes mistaken for genuine 

arsley, but their nauseous odour and darker 
eaves should prevent this. The Nightshade 
order is another with dangerous and often 
extremely poisonous leaves. Indeed, no night- 
shade can be regarded as safe; while the deadly 
nightshade, with its oval uncut leaves, soft, 
smooth, and stalked, is in the highest degree to 
be avoided. Henbane and thorn-apple again, 
with their large and much-indented leaves, are 
conspicuous members of the ‘dangerous classes.’ 
Holly-leaves contain a juice which is both narcotic 
and acrid, causing vomiting, pain, and purging. 
Even elder-leaves and privet-leaves may produce 
active and injurious irritation when eaten. 

The leaves of the arun or cuckoo-pint, large, 
arrow-shaped, and glossy, have often caused death. 
Two are sufficient to produce great pain, vomiting, 
&e. One of the very disagreeable symptoms is 
a great swelling-up of the tongue from the amount 
of irritation ; children’s tongues especially may 
become so swollen that the swallowing of remedies 
or of emetics is very difficult. In such a case, 
the administration of melted fresh butter freely 
has proved beneficial; and after vomiting has 
taken place freely, strong coffee should be given. 
Savin and yew leaves are both most poisonous, 

ew being narcotic as well as acrid, although it 
is vulgarly supposed that the fresh leaves are 
not injurious—a mistake from which some have 
suffered. With regard to treatment in cases of 
poisoning by leaves, if no doctor is at hand, 
produce vomiting till all offending matter is 
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expelled ; and when considerable sleepiness or 


drowsiness has come on, give strong tea or coffee, 
and again bring on vomiting; then stimulate 
and rouse the brain in every possible way. 

Finally, we would say, do not too readily “—— 
leaves as harmless because you may know or hear 
of cases in which no injury has resulted from 
eating them. From the eating of almost every 
kind of leaf we have mentioned, repeated deaths 
have been occasioned, and none of them can be 
eaten with impunity. 


BY THE INN FIRE. 


Ir was a wild night on the southern coast. The 
wind in its hurricane strength lashed the waters 
into billows, that piled themselves one upon 
another in their eagerness to wreak destruction 
upon something. They poured over the rocks in 
volumes of snow-white foam, and dashed them- 
selves madly against the cliffs, only to be hurled 
back, a broken, seething mass of waters ; or they 
tolled majestically into the bay, and broke with 
a noise of thunder upon the beach of Wide- 
mouth, 

The cosiest spot to be found for miles round 
the coast that night, was the bar of the Anchor 
and Binnacle—the only inn which the village of | 
Widemouth possessed. It was a snug little bar, 
with warm red curtains to the windows, inviting | 
one to enter. Once inside, it required no little | 
moral courage to go out again, especially with 
those portly little barrels of ale looking at you 
from behind the counter, and the rows of bright 
bottles on the shelves above. On this wild night, 
the bar was filled with the smoke of many pipes, 
the murmur of many voices, and a clinking of 
spoons and glasses; and as one’s eyes became 
gradually accustomed to the atmosphere, several 
strangely habited forms appeared. In truth, the 
best part of the male population of Widemouth 
was gathered there—most of the fishermen, and 
a great many of the coastguard. Nearly all had 
heavy waterproof boots drawn on over their 
trousers, and reaching up to the knees; oilskin 
coats, more or less shabby, over their jerseys ; and 
sow-wester hats coming well down over their 
backs, 

The wind swept round the Anchor and Binnacle 
as though it would wrench it from its founda- 
tions and carry it bodily away, dashing the rain 
furiously against the rattling window-panes, 
and moaning and booming mournfully in the 
chimneys. 

‘How it is blowin’, to be sure,’ said one of the 
coastguard, as a heavier gust than any which had 
preceded it, made the old house tremble. 

‘You’re right there, mate!’ answered a fisher- 
man. ‘It’s blowin’ big-guns to-night.’ 


‘I thort sum’at o’ the kind were comin’? chimed | 29 


in another; ‘there’s bin a heavy swell rollin’ 
in for these two days past, and the gulls has bin 
a-keepin’ wonderful close in-shore too. Them’s 
pretty sure signs as it’s a-blowin’ outside.’ 

‘There an’t bin such a gale as this near upon 


| he had been knocking about at sea, and had only 


nine year, I reckon,’ says a third—‘not since 
the time when the Glenavon went ashore off the 
Lizards, and all hands was lost.’ 

‘That was the same winter as the emigrant 
ship got into the West Bay, and were lost on the 
Chesil, weren’t it?’ inquired the coastguard who 
had previously spoken. 

Ar ay, the very same night,’ was the reply. 

‘Ah, that was a wreck! Went to pieces ten 
minutes arter she took the ground. We managed 
to save three of those aboard her with the rocket- 
line; but all the rest—nigh upon four hundred 
—was lost.’ 

Just then, the door was opened, and another 
man entered, or, to speak literally, was blown into 
the bar, for the wind rushed in behind him, 
scattering the smoky cloud before it, cooling the 
grog, and making the gaslights hiss and flicker. 
The newcomer was evidently a fisherman. He 
was something besides. Ever since his boyhood, 


returned to settle down in his native village a few 
months before. 

‘Wild weather to-night, mates!’ said he, as he 
wiped the moisture from his face, and shook the 
water from his dripping sou’-wester. ‘I pities 
them as is beatin’ down Channel to-night.’ 

‘We was just sayin’ as how there hadn’t bin 
such a gale as this near upon nine year since,’ 
said one of the men. 

‘No; I don’t suppose there has,’ he replied. 
‘Leastways, not on this coast, as I can remember. 
The wust gale as ever I was in was off the Scotch 
coast, and it was the only time as ever I was near 
upon bein’ wrecked.’ 

‘Let’s have the yarn, mate,’ said a coastguard.— 
‘But before you make sail, fill your pipe, and let’s 
have some more grog.’ 

The fresh supply having been obtained, and 
duly tasted and approved, and a goodly cloud 
rising to the rafters, the sailor commenced : 


It’s somewhere about five year ago, I should 
think. I’d bin home some six weeks from 
Calcutta, and havin’ got through all my cash 
knockin’ about Liverpool, I ships as bo’sen aboard 
a fine iron ship, about two thousand tons, 
called the Tuscany. She were lyin’ at the mouth 
o’ the Mersey in ballast, waitin’ for fair weather. 
She were then to be towed to Glasgow, where a 
cargo was waitin’ for her; and from there she 
were bound for San Francisker. The cap’en, he 
were part-owner of ’er; and as he’d bin a-layin’ 
there two or three days, he were gettin’ impatient. 
It had bin thick, dirty weather for a week or 
more, the wind veerin’ from sow’ to sou’-west, and 
there were a nasty lump of a sea outside the bar. 
Howsumever, as I says, the cap’en he were a-gettin’ 
impatient; and the day as I joins, he and the 
pilot and the cap’en o’ the tug as was to take us 
round, was havin’ a palaver as to sailin’. O’ 
course, I didn’t know then what they was a-talkin’ 
about; but I heerd tell arterwards as how the 
pilot and the cap’en of the tug were very strong 
gen goin’ out. Not but what it weren’t no 
bizness o’ theirs, if the cap’en chose to make the 
passage. And choose he did ; for soon arterwards 
the order came for’ad to heave about. About five 
in the arternoon, the tug called the Gladiator 
come alongside. We passed a good stout hawser 
out to her, heaved anchor, and cleared the river. 
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The Tuscany was precious high out o’ the water, 
and so light, that she were just like a cork atop 
o’ the waves. 

There was only a moderate breeze blowin’ 
when we got outside; but there were a nasty- 
lookin’ lot o’ cloud away to the sou’-west ; the sun 
were gone long afore his time. When the pilot 
dropped over the side, he took all the fine 
with him. That night, the breeze 
freshened, and ’fore mornin’ it were blowin’ hard 
with a heavy sea. The tug kep’ ahead well. 
Every now and agen, she were half-buried in 
the great green seas as broke over her ; then she’d 
come up atop of’em like a duck, with the water 
pourin’ through her paddle-boxes, and her paddles 
flyin’ round like mad things every roll she give. 
e-ens makin’ pretty heavy weather of it our- 
selves, though, bein’ so high out o’ the water, the 
seas didn’t ak aboard much at first. But we 
was half-drownded with the spray comin’ over in 
clouds, and she’d dip her nose into it right up 
to the fo’c’sle deck. All that day, the tug held 
on, and the gale got worse, till it were blowin’ 
nigh as bad as ’tis now. ‘The cap’en begun to 
wish he’d kep’ snug in port. Every minute we 
expected the towrope to , or to get a signal 
from the tug that she was shippin’ too much 
water, and must cast us off. But nothin’ happened 
till about the middle o’ the first watch that night, 
when a heavy sea struck us just for’ad o’ the 
foremast, clearin’ everythin’ off the deck, and 
makin’ the ship stop and shiver from stem to 
stern; and when we recovers, we found the 
towrope had gone—ay, lads, broke like a pipe- 
stem. Well, we burnt lights, to let the tug know 
our whereabouts; but when she answered, we 
found we were fast driftin’ to leeward. It weren't 
a comfortable berth, mates, I can tell ye, blowin’ 
half a hurricane, with a sea runnin’ as high as 
the mainyard and comin’ aboard every minute ; 
the tug gone, and we driftin’ just where the sea 
choose to take us. But there was nothin’ to be 
done. There was hardly a stitch o’ canvas aloft, 
so we could only hope the tug would try and 
pick us up agen. When daylight come, we looked 
everywhere for her ; but she weren’t to be seen— 
nothin’ but the drivin’ scud aloft, and a fierce 
sea surgin’ all round us. All that day, we 
strained our eyes to get a sight o’ some vessel ; 
but not one did we see. We seed nothin’ that 
day but the land, and we sighted that away on 
our lee about dusk. We thought the tug must 
ha’ sprung a leak, and gone down in the 


ht. 
Thinkin’ to bear off the land a bit, the cap’en 
give orders to loose a jib and topsl. It were 
risky work up aloft with the vessel nigh dippin’ 
her yardarms at every roll; and some o’ the 
hands wouldn’t venture. Howsumever, we got 
‘em loosed at last; but bless ye, they hadn’t bin 
sheeted home ten minutes, when the jib were 
nothin’ but ribbins, and the tops’l were blown 
clean out o’ the bolt-ropes. Just as we was 
a-comin’ down from the tops’l-yard, some one 
sings out: ‘Light on the weather-beam. At 
first, we couldn’t see nothin’, and didn’t believe 
it; but soon she come up on a big sea, and then 
we made out what looked like a star low down 
on the ’rizon. We didn’t believe as how it could 
be the tug. But after burnin’ lights for some 
time, we seed somethin’ go up right away from 


where we’d seen the light. Then we knew it 
must be she; but even then, it seemed a poor 
chance for us. 

At the rate the Tuscany was driftin’, a matter 
o’ two hours more would ha’ seen us on the 
rocks, and none would have escaped to tell 
the yarn. There was still a last chance; and 
the cap’en made up his mind to try it; so the 
order soon come to clear away both anchors and 
stand by to let go. Another hour passed, and 
still the masthead light o’ the tug seemed as far 
off as ever. Would she ever get to us? we 
thought. The land were lyin’ close away on 
our lee, when the order come to let go both 
anchors, and the chain flew out o’ the hawse- 
holes. One parted almost directly; the other 
dragged, then held for a bit, and then parted, 
and we was carried on helplessly towards shore, 
I never wants to go through such another time, 
mates, as long as [ lives. When them anchors 
went, we give ourselves up for lost. Some o’ the 
men went clean mad, ravin’ and cussin’, and then 
sittin’ down and blubberin’ like great children. 
Some lashed ’emselves to the riggin’; and some, 
wi’ eyes near out o’ their heads, laughed and 
grinned and pinted to the stretch o’ black coast 
we was drivin’ on. It weren’t more nor a mile 
and a half away; and we begun to fancy we 
could hear the breakers above the roar o’ the 
gale. And we clean forgot all about the tug; 
when suddenly, down she come close upon us to 
wind’ard, out o’ the darkness. We could see the 
cap’en o’ her standin’ on the bridge, and hangin’ 
on to the rails) We seed a man for’ad on the 
fo’c’sle, under the lee o’ the capstan, with a coil o’ 
rope in his hand. But how to get that rope were 
the next thing. Every moment was precious, 
and one mistake would ha’ bin enough. With 
a sea runnin’ like that, it were a nasty job. Now 
the tug would be down below us, in between 
two great rollin’ hills; next minute, she’d be 
as far above us. But there weren’t no time for 
thinkin’ much, so every man followed her wi’ 
his eyes, and stood ready to get that rope, or go 
to Davy Jones in the attempt. 

The cap’en o’ the tug brought her round under 
our stern, and come up to leeward o’ us. He 
then passed ahead, as near alongside as he dare 
—might be the length o’ this bar off—and then 
he waited for a lull in the gale. We was all 
gathered on the fo’c’sle and in the fore-riggin’ and 
chains; and we seed the man on the fo’c’sle 0’ 
the tug come from under the lee o’ the capstan 
and seize the weather-rails. There he stood until 
the lull come, which it did at last—such a lull 
as we could hear the beatin’ o° the paddles, and 
the swish o’ the seas as they tumbled one over 
the other. Runnin’ in a bit closer, the cap’en 
o the tug signalled the man on the fo’c’sle to 
heave. We hardly. dared breathe, as the line 
flew from his hand; but a ringin’ cheer went 
up as it lodged in our fore-riggin’ and were 
secured. Then the tug forged ahead agen, while 
we hauled in that line, lads, as never a line were 
hauled afore. We soon had the stout steel hawser 
made fast ; and then come another wait, near as 
bad as the one afore. The wind seemed to ha’ 
got double strength after the lull, and seemed as 
though it were wild at our havin’ got the line; 
for it roared and shrieked through the riggin’ like 
a thousand devils. It was a fight, now, between 
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the tide and the tug; and for a bit we thought | 
it were all up with both o’ us. The tug buried 
herself so deep in the seas that we thought she’d | 
be swamped; but she struggled in vain. We. 
never moved. The shore were that close that we. 


could see the foam flyin’ up the cliffs, and see 
the rocks upon which both o’ us seemed to be 
driftin’. But at last, after what seemed to us 
to be hours and hours, the ship’s head turned 
seawards. The Gladiator had won; and when 
daylight broke, we were well out at sea agen; 
and the same day saw us moored in the Clyde. 


At the conclusion of the narration, the sailor 
took a long at his tankard. The others had 
sat quietly 
then interrupting by an exclamation of astonish- 
ment or assent. Now one of them asked; ‘How 
came the tug to find you agen, mate?’ 

‘Why, you see the cap’en of her knew pretty 
well the set o’ the currents in them parts; and 
findin’ he were not far off a port, he put in for 
a new towline, and then come arter us as fast 
as his paddles would bring him. MHe’d near 
given us up, though, when he seed our light.’ 

As he ceased speaking, a sound was heard above 
the roaring of the wind without, which caused the 
men to put down their glasses and glance inquir- 
ingly towards one another. One of them stepped 
to the door and opened it a little way. Scarcely 
had he done so, when the sound was repeated— 
the sound of a at sea. Instantly the bar was 
deserted, the men fighting their way down to 
the beach in spite of the fury of the gale, and 
regardless of the pitiless rain that beat upon their 
faces. They were soon joined by anxious and half- 
terrified women, with their hair blowing behind 
them, and their thin garments flapping in the fierce 
wind, The men of the coastguard went straight to 
their station and brought out the rocket-cart ; 
while the fishermen ran along the beach, trying 
to pierce the blackness of the night. Again the 
gun boomed forth. It came from the western side 
of the cliff. There was no lack of willing hands 
to push the rocket-cart to the summit. Once 
there, it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
men could keep their feet, and they could not 
make themselves heard even by shouting in each 
other’s ears. There was, however, very little need 
of speech. Each man knew exactly what to do. 
Beneath them, about a quarter of a mile from 
shore, they could see a large black object rolling 
about amongst the rocks. Every moment it was 
covered with foam, as sea after sea struck it. 
Soon one rocket was on its way; but the raging 
wind sweeps it to leeward far out of reach. 
Another follows. This time, a faint light appears 
in response, and the line begins to pay out. 
Suddenly it ceases. A huge sea comes roaring 
and tumbling shorewards, gathering strength at 
every yard, its white crest rising higher and higher. 
With a tremendous crash, it pours bodily over the 
ill-fated vessel, completely hiding it from sight; 
and when it has d, nothing can be seen but 
a vast sheet of seething breakers. 

The day following broke clear and fine. Only 
the long sonorous roll of the waves breaking upon 
the beach, and the rapid sailing of the fleecy clouds 
across the sky, betokened that there had been such 
a gale overnight. But the coast around Wide- 
mouth was strewn with wreckage ; and as the tide 


ull 
Sandee throughout, only now ‘and | 


came in, the waves cast up many lifeless forms, 
Kind hearts and sympathetic hands tended these, 
washed the salt spray from the faces, and dis- 
entangled the matted hair. In the course of the 
day, a piece of timber came ashore, evidently the 
bow-plank of some boat, and upon it they found 
the word Tuscany. 


THE DANELAND OF ESSEX. 


From the mouth of the Thames at Shoebury- 
ness, for a distance of eight miles in a straigh 
line as far as Foulness Point, the coast is like 
the many-coloured pattern of a carpet, in which 

tches and uneven-shaped stretches of bright green 
elds and yellow cornland are woven with ‘gores’ 
and reaches, fords and patches of water, glancing 
brightly blue or dull and muddy as they are far 
from or nigh the shelving loamy shore. The shallow 
depth of these stretches of water leaves more or 
less extensive tracts of ‘saltings’ (uncovered land) 
beyond the sea-walls of these islands at low-water, 
which form fruitful spat or oyster-breeding 
grounds; the waters themselves yield an abund- 
ance of many kinds of fish ; while land and water 
are the home and haunt of untold wild-birds. In 
this maze of diminutive continents and islands, 
oceans and rivers, only the skill of man has 
availed, by means of artificial sea-walls—beyond 
which the land lies two feet below high-water 
mark—to win a bit of arable soil and a dwelling- 
stead from the maw of the ever-grasping sea. The 
six islands which exist within this area range from 
two and a half miles to thirteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and are called respectively—Rushly 
Island, Potton Island, Havengore Island, New 
England Island, Wallas Ey, and Foulness 
Island. 

From the mouth of the river Crouch and 
Foulness Point to Sales Point, the features of the 
land are unlike the foregoing, the coast running 
in a straight line; but beyond and from Sales 
Point and the mouth of the Blackwater River, 
right away northward, the natural characteristics 
offer the same mingled outlook of water and land— 
long creeks and gores giving ready access inland ; 
while two features distinguish all the eastern 
coast—namely, the extreme shallowness of the 
water, and the distance to which the tides 
recede. The eastern coast of England, indeed, 
gradually shelves away towards the Dutch coast, 
the greatest depth of water in mid-ocean being 
no more than one hundred and eighty feet. 
‘Broads’ is the appropriate designation which 
the extensive tracts of comparatively shallow 
waters bear when the tide is in; while the 
vast expanses of sand or mud left bare b 
the outgoing tide are called ‘flats, through whic 
run many clear water fareways, called ‘swatch’- 
ways, by means of which the hardy fisher- 
folk wend a speedy course from point to point 
or from town to town; but woe betide him 
who is caught in them, unaware of their special 
dangers ! en the tide is out, the landfolks on 
foot, and horses and carts, go from one part of 
the coast to another on the dry bed of the ocean ; 
one such high-road, starting from Great Wakering 
and ending at Foulness Island, bearing to the 
modern Englishman the puzzling name of Great 
Wakering Stairs (from Anglo-Saxon steger, a stair, 
used in the sense of a ‘ footway’). 
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As one advances overland into this region, he 
unconsciously begins to feel that he is entering 
a strange district. Words occur here and there, 
in town names and folk-speech, which at once 
arrest the student of word-lore. In the name 
Wallas Ey he recognises the Anglo-Saxon for 
‘island of the strangers or foreigners.’ Waker- 
ing (Great and Little) lies directly before him. 
What is the meaning of ‘Waker-ing?’ Surely 
the possession of the Waker or Vikings ! and 
the mind instantly recalls the name of Here- 
ward the Wake, or, as the Norman-French 
manuscript gives it, ‘Hereward le Wake.’ Wake, 
Wicking, and Viking are thus synonymous terms ; 
and this is the description of the strangers 
indicated by the name of Wallas Ey—namely, 
Vikings or Danes. 

Here, then, were settlements of the Vikings, 
and on the mainland too. One looks for traces 
of a fortification. There are none; the towns 
are plain, undefended and indefensible hamlets 


' on a flat shore, their only protection the sea and 


a tidal river on two sides. Could this be the 
outpost of an invading force in a hostile country ? 
No; it is not an outpost; it is a settlement, 
pure and simple. But traces of Danish forts 
are not wanting. Are there not away to the 
left at Shoeburyness the remains of a Danish 
intrenchment? and the Saxon Chronicle speaks 
of another, farther on in the same direction, 
at Beamfleet, between Southend and Leigh; 
while, still higher up the Thames, the remem- 
brance of Cnut’s peculiar dike-forts survives in 
the name of Gravesend (Dan. grave, to dig). To the 
right of us there is an intrenchment just beyond 
the church at Canewdon. Two miles farther to 
the west there are Ashingdon (Assa-tén)—where 
Cnut overthrew Ironside—and Battle 
Bridge, and Beacon Hill, where traditions of in- 
trenchments and battles are handed down to us; 
while ten miles from Canewdon, across the Roach, 
and twenty miles from the coast, beyond the Roman 
town of Maldon and within four miles of Chelms- 
ford, there is Danbury—the ‘burgh’ or strong- 
hold of the Danes, situated on one of the highest 
hills of Essex ; not to speak of the many fast- 
nesses along the coast northwards, such as the 
dike-fort at Dungeness; or Canewdon itself— 
the ‘tun of Cnut’ (Canuti domus)—where the 
leader himself for some length of time held his 
court, and whence he directed the operations of 
his forces until he finally succeeded in ousting 
his Saxon rival and seizing the throne. Here, 
then, we are truly in Daneland ! 

Standing on the sea-wall of one of these islands 
—say Havengore Island—the eye instantly takes 
in the whole advantage of this mingled land and 
water ‘biet’ for such warfare as that of the Danes. 
This long ‘gore’ of water—Havengore—thrusting 
its wedge-like shape through these low lands, at 
this moment full with the risen tide, yielded a 
ready haven to the long ships of the Vikings, 
ones shorewards from out the misty night- 
shades of the eastern sea, the land of the Angles 
still glinting with the beams of the westering 
sun. The irregular banks of these islands—now 
uniformly begirt by an artificial sea-wall, then, 
more irregular still—shielded them from all out- 
look from the fastland; while among their hills 
and dunes, an army might lie safely hidden ; there 
they could mature at their leisure their plans of 


attack on the peaceful unsuspecting dwellers on 
the near fastland, or more distant expeditions 
inland up the Crouch or the Roach, as far as 
Rochford or Battle Bridge, or even beyond. 

With the islands as so convenient a base, the 
Vikings were able to ripen something more than 
mere schemes of plunder ; and thus we see the 
gradually spread inland, securing themselves wit 
a ‘burg, ‘bury,’ or fort, here and there, com- 
manding or overawing some town or district, 
such as Danbury, midway between Chelmsford and 
Maldon; or guarding their communication near 
waterways, as at Tollesbury, Canewdon, Ashingdon, 
and Beacon Hill. The systematic and thorough 
nature of their conquests is evinced by their 
thickly-strewn chain of forts, as also by the fact 
that Danish settlements and towns were able to 
grow up in the rear of these forts, their dwellers 
in some cases significantly distinguished by their 
appellations, as Great and Little Wakering (before 
mentioned); and Great and Little Wigborough ; 
Wickham near Purleigh, and Wickham beyond 
the Blackwater ; and Walsingham farther on along 
the coast. Others are only obliquely indicated as 
distinctively Danish, as, for example, Snoreham, 
Ulting, and Asheldham. But a large inblendin 
of Danish blood must have taken place in al 
the towns taken by them, as well as, more or 
less, over all the between-lying open land, traces 
of which may even now still be seen in the strong 
survival of Danish surnames. 

In the single long street which forms Canewdon, 
very little is seen to attest its former importance. 
‘It was, but is not, is the fitting description of 
the town now, its greatest attraction being its 
church, the stone shields with royal leopards and 
the fleurs de lis adorning its chief front speaking 
to its former eminence. It was formerly a haven 
of some trade; but the reclaiming of land from 
the river has left it high and dry, and its trade 
has gone elsewhere—to Maldon or London, per- 
haps. Within the church, the bells of the year 
1600, the fragment of a carved oaken seat-back 
stowed away in a corner, and the records of liberal 
bequests of charitable persons painted on the 
walls—most of them now, alas! diverted to alien 
uses or persons—tell the tale of former wealth 
and thrift; while a stray mullioned window in 
cottage and farmhouse here and there outside, 
affirms again the same tale. Few traces, if any, 
of the intrenchment beyond the church are to 
be found, the plough having passed over it, as 
well as over the steads where stood the rest of 
the former houses of the township. A tombstone 
catches the eye with the name of ‘Swayne,’ and 
from the tower and roof of the church, a fine 
view can be obtained of the country around. 
Ashingdon can be easily seen, not two miles 
distant—the stead where a bloody and decisive 
battle was fought between Cnut and Edmund 
Tronside ; and the church of Hockley, just seen 
to the left, was erected by the former in com- 
memoration of his victory. 

As one nears Ashingdon between seven and 
eight o’clock of an autumn morning, on the way 
to Great Fambridge, the ‘tin’ stands up and 
out of the plain a steep truncated sugar-loaf, 
resplendent in rich emerald and gold, and darkly 
waving leafage of trees, with which it is overgrown. 
It is the highest ground for miles around, and 
not five minutes’ walk in a straight line from 
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the Crouch River, which even at low-water 
resents an expanse as broad as the Thames at 
London Bridge. 

We have followed the steps of the first 
conquests of the Danes, from an occasional 
visit to havens for harbourage in bad weather 
or in search of plunder, to their grasping of 
the inlets and islands, to their winning of a 
foothold on the fastland, to their steady advance 
towards their one prominent goal—the head 
town of the land. At the beginning, their first 
lonely visits and settlements were overlooked or 
despised by the Saxons, and their early advances 
only irregularly and weakly withstood; but 
their persistent advance, strengthened by ever- 
renewed reinforcements from the great Teutonic 
continent behind them, and partly helped by 
much in common in their Saxon kinsmen, at 
length ripening into a general attack, became 
irresistible, the outcome being the Danish con- 
quest of England, which has moulded the national 
habits, tendencies, and speech more deeply than 
is commonly thought. 

Save in the Roman colonies and other neigh- 
bourhoods, the landfolks in the length and breadth 
of the Essex seaboard bespeak the pure Teutonic 
type—stalwart, well set, fair-haired men and 
women, with fine profiles, Roman noses, clear 
blue eyes, and with an open and frank look, 
ready-speaking and cheery. Here also may be 
seen the antithesis of the fair men—the descend- 
ants of the primitive Celts, or more probabl 
of the Romano-Celtic settlers ; short, 
small ‘bullet’-headed men ; some abnormally fat ; 
in conversation dry and terse; a hasty and ex- 
citable race, bearing all the marks of their Celtic 
blood. This type is in a minority here among 
the islands and along this coast; but at_the 
Roman stations of Chelmsford and Colchester 
they form nine-tenths of the pe ; and one, 
without much stretch of the imagination, can 
fancy himself in a continental town. But even 
in these, as we may term them, high seats of the 
Celtic race, such characteristic Teutonic names 
as, Harold, Seax, Ketle, Sibbald, Baldwin, Bond, 
Nevard (recalling Nefard of the prose Edda), 
Everard, Harvard, and Rand, point to the over 
lordship of the fair-haired men ; while the occur- 
rence of such diminutives as lin, el, e-—Pamplin, 
Willet, Codlin, &c.—emphasises a bodily char- 
acteristic of the dark and subjugated race. 

The peculiarities of dialect marked here betray, 
in the cases of individual words, as also in the 
senegal utterance of common Teutonic words, a 

anish influence. Thus, the Danish suppression 
of the initial w is shown in such phrases as—‘ 
ont’ (I won't) ; ‘I n’ont yourn’ (I ne 
&c.; while the Frisian adverb and adjective 
‘onebit,’ ‘tweebit’ (once, twice) are represented 
in the phrase, ‘ It was hanging here onebit.’ 

Seated at a common deal table in an inn 
not far from the Crouch River, in company, 
in true primitive wise, with the landlord and 
landlady and their customers—the one at one 
end discussing their ale and_bread-and-cheese, 
and the other at the other end their cold fowl 
and the usual accessories of a plain breakfast— 
the talk of the farm-labourers with the landlord 
and among themselves, once commonly spoken 


all over this tract, if not—with modifications— 
over most part of England, sounds like a strange 


tongue, until the ear becomes accustomed to it ; 
it is not unmusical, though rough. ‘He waant 
t’ kna we’er he gan o’er’ (He wants to know 
whether he has gone over), alluding to the ferry 
and an absentee; and, ‘He got pied off ’cos 
he didn’t prick the ground’ (He got paid off 
because he didn’t prick the ground—that is, 
work hard enough). The question as to whether 
one would take some further refreshments called 
forth: ‘Yant agoin’ t’ ha’ any mo’’ (I ain’t 
agoing to have any more). A friendly offer 
was declined with: ‘I n’ont yourn;’ and ‘You 
re here, oud chap.’ Presently entering into the 
talk, by asking the meaning of some half-under- 
stood words used, the landlord becoming the 
go-between, and by dint of heedfully shunning 
words of Latin origin, and helping myself with 
an occasional Norse or German translation, I pre- 
sently earned the unexpected meed of praise from 
one of them: ‘You speak our speech wonnerful 
good, zur!’ which sounded to my ears more 
grateful than the praises of a Professor, and led 
me to repeat the question I have so often put 
to myself—Why should there be a gulf between 
the expressive Teutonic speech of our forefathers 
and modern speech, every day widening more and 
more? 

Of individual words many are sufficiently strik- 
ing. ‘My cabin is rather dinged,’ was the apology 
of the oyster-dredger as he ushered me into his 

awl in Shelford Creek ; and the coincidence of 

engie Flats at once occurred to my mind as 
correctly describing the dirty nature of the loamy 
shore at low tide, which is furthermore indicated 
in a second name given to it, namely, the Black- 
rounds. Rey Sands and Rey Gut recall the 

anish ‘reie,’ a shrimp, which is the exact descrip- 
tion of the special yield of that of the coast, 
and not, as might be supposed, the ray-fish, genus 
raia. ‘Gore’ is a narrow triangular stretch of 
water or narrow landpath. 

Certain narrow fareways which seam the sands 
at low tide, and by means of which long round- 
about distances are saved, are called on the 
south side of the Roach ‘swatch’-ways, but 
beyond the Crouch ‘swash’-ways. The name 
is also applied to any sudden collection of 
water after rains, and undoubtedly answers 
to a Scandinavian word which is still repre- 
sented in the provincial Norse svakka, and pro- 
vincial Swedish svasska, both signifying to make 
a splashing noise as when one walks through 
water or mud. In the sound of ‘chipping’ 
{market, akin to ‘to chop’ (barter); ‘cheap,’ a 
market, ‘Cheapside,’ &c.], so often found in Essex, 


I | we have the softened form of the hard & still left 


in the Danish kjébe, to buy, and in the native 
name of Copenhagen—Kjobenhavn, which Pro- 
fessor Stephens, in the English books which he 
publishes at that place, de ights to print on his 
title-pages as ‘Cheapinghaven. 

‘Went’ or ‘wont’ in the south of England, as 
is well known, is equivalent to ‘turning,’ and 
is from ‘wend,’ ‘to go,’ which originally meant 
‘to turn.’ It is less often met with in Essex. 
Another word takes its stead. On asking my way 
of a wayfarer, just before entering Maldon on 
foot, I got the following answer: ‘Ye ga alang 
here : ye coom to fower leats. T’ one gaes t’ toun ; 
tother Tendring Hundred; t’ other——’ I 
forget where. The word ‘leat’ at once struck 
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me, and recalled the beginning lines of Snorre 
Sturleson’s Saga of Olaf Tryggvesson: ‘Jomvik- 
ingar heldu lithi sinu til Limafjarthar og sigldu 
thatan ut a hafit ok héfthu sextig skipa ok koma 
utan at Ogthum’ [Jomvikings held their leat 
(course) until Limeforth, and sailed thence out in 
the haw (sea), and had sixty ships, and came 
without to wee This useful literary word 
still outlives in English in ‘water-leat,’ and 
perhaps in ‘leet court’ ( bulating court or 
circuit), and in a different dialect shape in 
lodestar, lodestone, lode (a course or vein of ore) ; 
Cricklade, Lechlade, &c. 1 these forms are 
directly from the A.S. léd, ‘a way, ‘a path,’ 
which is cognate with the Scandinavian led, of 
the same meaning, and with which our English 
verb ‘to lead’ is closely connected. The Icelandic 
*haf-it’—the haw—mentioned in the foregoing 
uotation, is also present in Essex in the name of 
' the town of Harwich—answering to Danish Hav- 
vig, and Swedish Haf-vik a. ”), and may be 
said to yield another link binding Iceland in the 
far north, England, and the Scandinavian con- 
tinent, in one bond of kinship. 
_ That old ‘wears’ die hard has been often said. 
But off Potton Island I lighted upon a small boat 
of unusual shape, the stem and stern posts ending 
in posts a foot or more above the gunwales. Such 
boats are still to be seen in use on the fiords and 
sounds of Norway ; and representations of similar 
ones are depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry as made 
use of alike by the fleets of Harold and William. 
This particular boat may have been built only 
yesterday, or it may have seen hundreds of years 
of ‘eld ;’ but its special shape indicated its origin, 
and pointed the finger over the eastern sea to that 
great Northland whence, eight hundred years or 
more ago, the forefathers of these island folk 
sought the island of Britain. 

Such scattered and individually trifling jottings 
as these, picked up at random from speech, and 
customs, and circumstances, looked at indepen- 
dently, may be deemed of small or no worth ; but 
gathered together link with link, form a chain of 
evidence enabling us to read the deeds and trace 
the footsteps of our Danish forefathers, even 
though sundered from us by the flight of nearly 
a thousand years of time. 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Wett might the newly married bride in the days 
of the Scots Magazine, as she cut up the last num- 
ber, ask, in the words of Juliet: ‘What says 
he of our marriage, what of that?’ Would she 
be designated ‘a charming young lady?’ or would 
the amount of her dowry alone be stated? thus 
insinuating that she had no personal charms. 
Would her age and that of her husband be given, 
displaying their disparity? Would there be any 
reference to her former lovers or husbands? Or 
generally, what observations would be made about 
the ceremony, or criticisms offered of herself or 
husband? Such might have been the thoughts 
of a bride in the —— century, as she 
scanned the List of Marriages, curious to see 
what account her friends had sent for publication. 
In many cases, no doubt, the brief paragraph sent 
by the bridegroom himself oul be printed ; 
but if any other account were sent containing 
some gubanait gossip about the event, we 


may be certain the latter would have the prefer. 
ence. 

' A pleasing feature of these old gossiping notices 
is, that none of them contain any slanderous or 
malicious statements, although there was every 
danger of their doing so; and in no case, so far 
as our examination has gone, have the editors 
ever been under the necessity of apologising, or 
retracting a statement. In a few cases, the 
announcement of the death of some great per- 
sonage is admitted to have been premature ; but 
such mistakes occur even nowadays. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the publication of some of the facts 
may not have been very B pener to the persons 
interested, but being in all probability true, could 
not honestly be contradicted. No doubt, these 
marriage age were highly relished by the 
young ladies of the period, although not perhaps 
in every case for the reason given in a Poms on 
the newspaper, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Courant of January 16, 1826: 

*I want some marriage news,’ says Miss ; 
‘It constitutes my highest bliss 
To hear of weddings plenty ; 
For in a time of general rain, 
None suffer from a drought, ’tis plain, 
At least, not one in twenty.’ 


All the extracts that follow are from the Scots 
Magazine, and we may state that we have selected 
some notices on account of the curious information 
they contain, and others as specimens of a quaint 
style of announcement no longer to be met with 
in this country. 

Mrs Grundy has declared that May shall not 
wed December without incurring her severe dis- 
pleasure. When such a marriage took place it 
was usually recorded in some such way as this: 
‘22 August [1782]. At Bath, — Hamilton, aged 
thirty, to Mrs Monson, a lady of rank and fortune, 
aged eighty-five.’ .There could scarcely be a greater 
distance between the’ages of a married couple 
than eighty years, so we may copy the record 
that in February 1769 there was married ‘ Robert 
Judge, Esq., of Cooksburgh, Ireland, aged ninety- 
five, to Miss Anne Nugent, aged fifteen. He 
served in King William’s wars, and received a 
ball in his nose.’ Particulars of height, as well 
also ‘as of age, fortune, and length of courtship, 
were often given: ‘Dec. ‘ig . At York, Mr 
Thomas, a grenadier in the Yorkshire Militia, 
six feet two inches high, to Miss Hannah Tennick 
of Clearlam, three feet two inches high, with a 
fortune of five thousand pounds.’ 

‘5 April [1785]. At Ripley Church, Mr Robert 
Long, to Miss H. Reynard.’ There is an equal 
disparity of age and size in this couple; the 
bridegroom being thirty-seven years of age, and 
more than six feet high; the bride twenty years 
old, and little more than three feet high. 

The paragraph recording the marriage, in 1779, 
of a couple aged respectively eighty and eighty- 
five, concludes thus: ‘And what is still more 
remarkable, there has been a courtship carried 
on betwixt them for more than sixty years.’ 

What Mrs Grundy said and did 
occasions, may be learned from the following: 
‘22 Sept. [1783]. John Harrison, of Cowick, 
Yorkshire, aged one hundred and one, to Ann 
Hephonstall, aged ninety-eight ; the bride’s maid 
was seventy-four, and the bridegroom’s man 
eighty-three. They were attended by the greatest 
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concourse of people to and from the church that 
ever was known upon such an occasion. The 
lady he has now taken to be his bride is the 
fourth wife within the space of two years and a 
few months.’—‘6 Dec. [1784]. At St Bees, Cum- 
berland, Mr Jeremiah Rule, aged nineteen, to 
Miss Hannah Hodgson, widow, aged sixty-one, 
being the fourth time she has honoured the 
marriage register-book with her name. In the 
evening, several of the relations by her former 
husbands went to the apartments of the new- 
married couple to pay their respects to their 
oung dfather ; a great number of the neigh- 
Cease attended on the occasion to congratulate 
him on the prudent choice he had made, loudl 

applauding that philosophic disposition whic 

would prefer the ripened charms of threescore— 
which cannot possibly suffer by change—to the 
blooming beauties of youth, which are known to be 
as fading as any flowers in the wild field of nature.’ 

Sometimes a wedding has a more painful con- 
clusion : ‘Langholm, Jan. 28 [1776]. On Friday 
last were married at Billholmburn, near this 
_ William Duncan and Elizabeth Graham. 

ere was present upon the occasion a very 
considerable company. The afternoon was spent 
in decent mirth, with the usual ceremonies on 
such an occasion. On the morning following, 
the friends came to visit them, and found them 
in perfect health and good spirits. But alas! 
how uncertain is every earthly enjoyment! The 
bride was seized with a colic about eleven 
o'clock, which carried her off about ten this 
morning. I dare not attempt to describe the 
bridegroom’s situation, but shall leave that to 
readers of feeling.’ 

Compared with the tone of the above, there is 
a callous look about the conduct of ‘an eminent 
farmer’ and Miss Micklethwaite, who when at 
church getting married, ‘at the same time ordered 
the sexton to make a grave for the interment of 
the lady’s father, then dead,’ 

In our next example, it would a that the 
extensive connubial experience of his neighbours 
is made the excuse for the reverend gentleman’s 
‘fourth wenture,’ as the elder Mr Weller would 
have said: ‘5 Aug. [1751]. The Rev. Mr John 
Pugh, of Cardiganshire, married to his fourth 
wife, His next-door neighbours on each side are 
married, the one to his fifth wife, and the other 
to his third.’ A different reason was given by 
one William Iven, who in 1778 is said to have 
died at the age of one hundred and fifteen. ‘He 
was remarkably cheerful, and iy Ee heard 
singing. He married four wives, the last when 
in his one hundred and fifth year.’ 

Here is about an old man who could not 
remember a deceased wife’s name. To him it was 
probably like the name of Southey’s Russian 
general : 


A name which you may know by sight very well, 
But which no one can speak and no one can tell. 


*3 Nov. [1775]. At Dalkeith, David Wilson, 
journeyman gardener, to Catherine Craw, aged 
forty, his fifth wife. He is seventy-one years of 
age. His first wife was a Dutchwoman, whose 
name he has forgot; the others. were Scots- 
retna-Green iages, or those with a ti 
of romance about them, have always been of 


great interest to the fair sex. Here are several 
accounts of such matches. ‘22 Oct. [1784]. 
Charles — Fowey, Esq., of Grosvenor Street, 
to Miss Englis of Worcestershire. The match 
was occasioned by a highwayman stopping a 
stagecoach in which the gentleman and lady hap- 
pened to be passengers, and the gallant behaviour 
of the former won the heart of the latter.’ 

‘Sept. [1781]. At Ostend, Capt. Roche, aged 
forty, to the eldest daughter of the late Sir 
George Wombwell, Bt., aged sixteen, just from 
a boarding-school, with an independent fortune 
of twelve thousand pounds in possession, and as 
much more in reversion on the death of her 
mother. The next paragraph in the magazine 
records the marriage of a widow of thirty-eight 
to a youth of seventeen, who was heir to a fortune 
of one hundred thousand pounds. The ceremony 
took place at Gretna Green. 

‘On Saturday, October 28 [1775], arrived at 
Newcastle, from a matrimonial jaunt to Gretna 
Green, Edward Gould, Esq., of Woodham- 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, an officer in the 
4th Regiment of Foot, and Lady Barbara 
Yelverton, only daughter of the Earl of Sussex, 
aged sixteen, with a fortune of forty thousand 
pounds. The next morning, the new-married 
couple set forward for the south.’ 

A novelist in want of a plot may get a few 
hints from the following condensed romance: 
July John Kerider, a labouring 


and married man, was impressed as a soldier in 
the year 1741; he became a French prisoner, 
but made his escape, and settled in Germany, 


where he married and buried two wives. After 
thirty-three years’ absence, he came to England, 
and found his first wife by mere accident last 
week selling fruit in Oxford Road. She had 
buried two husbands in the time; and being 
both disengaged, they willingly renewed their 
former connection.’ 

The lady mentioned in our next quotation 
ave practical proof that she was rg free 
ons sectarianism. ‘Feb. [1785]. At Newcastle, 
Mr Silvertop, to Mrs Pearson. This is the 
third time this lady has been before the altar 
in the character of a bride, and there has been 
something remarkable in each of her three 
connubial engagements. Her first husband was 
a Quaker; her second, a Roman Catholic; and 
her third, a Protestant of the Established Church. 
Every husband was twice her age; at sixteen, 
she married a gentleman of thirty-two ; at thirty, 
she took one of sixty; and now, at forty-two, 
she is united to a gentleman of eighty-four.’ 

In April 1782, there were married at Great 
Milton, Oxfordshire, ‘two blacks, natives of India, 
and servants to C. Jones, Esq. The manner in 
which the wedding was conducted carried with 
it the air of Eastern grandeur; both arriving at 
the church in a very elegant carriage, and 
attended by a black servant; and what added 
not a little to the novelty of the scene, the 
bride, who was magnificently attired, was given 
away by one of her own countrymen, named 
Hyder Ally,’ 

In 1787, we are told, ‘a rich Jew’s wedding’ 
took place in London. ‘It was kept in state for 
seven days, during which time the bride and 
bridegroom, seated under a rich canopy, received 
the compliments of their friends for each day, 
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all which are to be returned in due form. The ‘up in the hutch was the missing snake which 
room at night was splendidly illuminated, and | my boy and I had so frequently handled ! 
the bride sparkled in diamonds. The street was| The handling of snakes is often unavoidably 
lined with coaches from noon till night.’ In the forced upon us by the extraordinary, and often- 
account of another Jewish wedding, it is stated | times incomprehensible positions in which snakes 
that there was a ball in the evening; ‘and are frequently encountered. We are apt to fancy 
perhaps a more beautiful assembly of the female | that snakes are essentially grovelling creatures, for- 
part of the tribe of Abraham was never seen | getting that their ventral scales give them admir- 
on such an occasion.’ | able facilities for climbing. Unless you recognise 
Marriage announcements like the following this fact, it is difficult to understand how snakes 
are happily rare: {13 July [1772]. At Boston, | get into the roofs of up-country bungalows, which 
Lincolnshire, Mr William Staines. He was so are P< meg by smooth and whitewashed walls 
extremely ill, that he was obliged to be carried | and pillars; how you meet them on the upper 
to the church in a sedan-chair. He died on the shelves of your bookcases, or in other apparently 
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16th, was buried on the 17th, and his widow 
was married again on the 30th.’ 


SNAKE-HANDLING. 


Aw Anglo-Indian who sends us the following 
notes on snake-handling says : 


Apropos of Dr Stradling’s interesting Snake 


Anecdotes in your Journal (Nos. 966 and 969), | 


I send you a note illustrative of the danger of 
handling certain kinds of snakes. Out here, indi- 
viduals of one sect of fakirs—religious mendicants 
—are frequently met with, wearing young and 
tame pythons as necklaces. One such anima 
took the fancy of an officer, and for a few rupees 
was transferred from the fakir’s neck to his; and 
for some time both were on very good terms. 
One day our friend sat down to breakfast with 
the python round his neck, a thing he had never 
before done; the tail of the animal came across 
the arm of the chair, and instinctively coiled 
round it. The leverage thus obtained seemed to 
revive its memories of victim-squeezing, and in 
a moment the officer was in the pangs of strangu- 
lation, bound fast to his chair, and the awful 
coil of the python round his neck. But in that 
supreme moment of horror appalling, he retained 
his nerve; with his left hand he seized the 
reptile’s head, and with his right grasped a table- 
knife, and was just able to inflict a gash behind 
its head ; and then the suffocating coils fell slack. 
The officer was afterwards found prostrate on 
the floor in a dead-faint, from which he only 
recovered to be seized with brain-fever, the 
delirium of which was entirely occupied with 
encounters with monstrous serpents. In course 
of time he recovered; but no one could recog- 
nise in that pallid, deem and careworn 
shadow of a man, the once stalwart, hearty, 
and enthusiastic sportsman. 

Another note to illustrate the extreme danger 
of handling even dead snakes. Major Dennys, 
a police-officer in the Central Provinces, was 
recently out shooting, and killed a large cobra. 
His companion asked to see its poison-fangs; and 
Major Dennys seizing the hel with one hand, 
opened its jaws with the other to exhibit the 
fangs, which, in the approaching rigidity of death, 
closed on his finger. Aware of his awful risk, 
he sucked his finger, and hastened home. But all 
assistance was unavailing ; he died in three hours, 

I once kept and freely handled a snake declared 
to be innocuous; it escaped, and after much 
searching, could not be found. Presently my 
boy ran up with tears in ge ing that 
his three pet rabbits were ead; and true 
enough, they were so, and quite rigid. Coiled 


1 | double roof of your brougham. 


inaccessible situations, 

* But when you meet snakes in the act of ascend- 
ing trees, and apparently with nothing to hold 
on by, you are -nerwan | to your fate, and are 
prepared for sanguine encounters anywhere and 
everywhere. If you are a lady, you must not be 
surprised—as my wife was—at a deadly snake 
wee ge out of the sleeve of your velvet jacket, 
which your ayah was helping you on with, that 
jacket having previously hung from a wall-peg, 
leaving it three or four feet from the groun 
Nor, if you are going out calling, must you be 
astonished if a cobra looks in upon you from the 
How did the 
one snake ascend the smooth wall and get into 
the jacket? how did the other pass up the smooth 
and glass-like sides or wheels of the brougham 
and get into its double roof? 

I might adduce illustrations by the score of 
these strange rencontres, and they show us how 
we must always be on our guard against snakes. 
Yet it is marvellous that, among Euro we 
very rarely hear of deaths from snake-bite, while 
the bare feet and legs of natives leave them fre- 
quently and fatally open to attack. 


AN AUTUMN HOUR. 


Mone than the glow of June was in the branch 
Whereon the low sun burned, yet here and there 
Lightly the brown leaf swayed in air and fell ; 
And for sweet songs of summer not a sound 

Was heard save whispers of the wandering wind. 
An hour too bright for sorrow, yet too sad 

For exultation ; where two Seasons met : 
Autumn, her basket full of golden fruit, 

At distance hailed by Winter's frozen beard ; 
Like perfect life which sees the end not far. 


Yet was the hour a joy, and what would be 
Dimmed not the present, nor destroyed the peace 
That filled all nature. When the high hill-top 

I climbed, all fair and wide the landscape showed, 
And the fresh wind chased darksome thoughts away. 
Up in the sky, snow-mountains of the clouds 

A mightier gale drove swiftly, while below 
Alternate fields were brightened and grew dim ; 
And all the vales and gentle hills appeared 

Soft undulations of a heaving sea, 

Whereof some gay crests only caught the sun, 

The rest were swayed in shadow and green gloom. 


Down from the summits and the wooded slopes, 

Through the rich forest, by the silent fields, 

I took my homeward way, with heart that praised 

The sweetness of the peaceful autumn-time, 

Which, after labour ended, breathes of Rest. 
TayYsIDE. 
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